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PARTING SCENE BETWEEN PERCY EFFINGHAM AND MR, ELLIOT. 


FRANK LAYTON: an Avstratray Stony, | ™ readers with a portion of the contents of three 

CHAPTER LXI. letters, which, while gathering up and uniting the 

A BUDGET OF LETTERS.—THE STORY ENDED. various threads of our narrative, may serve also as 

_ Our story draws to a close; and, again passing | faithful specimens—each in its way—of many hun- 

over some distance of time and space, we present | dreds of epistles conveyed to expectant friends at 
No. 131, 1854, as 
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home, by every mail from the land where our 
scenes have been laid. We are at liberty to sup- 
pose that the following communications reached the 
English village which is Frank Layton’s birthplace 
at about the same time, and not a great while ago. 

The first, written at Melbourne, and addressed 
to “ My dear sister Ann,” contains mueh that would 
not be particularly interesting to the general reader, 
as relating merely to private family affairs, mixed 
up with many tender inquiries after absent friends, 
which, of course, we omit. It then proceeds in 
this wise :— 

“ But never let it enter your head, Ann, to come 
out to this horrid place; don’t let anybody per- 
suade you: if your husband has a mind to come, 
or ever thinks of it, put it out of his head as soon 
as you can; and if you can’t do that, let him 
come out alone, and he’ll soon see which side his 
bread has been buttered, when ’tis too late to alter. 
Of course, I should like to have you here, for there 
isn’t a living creature to care for one in this dis- 
mal place; but I wouldn’t have it laid to me that 
I enticed you away, for anything you might offer. 
I think that cousin Frank knows by this time, or 
ought to, what it is to send home such story-tell- 
ings about Australia. To think of all the things 
that we heard about this being such a fine place 
betore we came away from England! What dread- 
ful fibs, to be sure, some people can tell, and look 
you in the face all the while! I am sure I have 
found it so; and if they are not punished for it, in 
some way or other, before long, I am mistaken. 
Those newspapers that set Jenkins to thinking 
about emigrating! It is dreadful to think how 


people can write and print such things. I have 
thrown them all in the fire; and all I wish is that 


I had had the spirit to do it before Jenkins had 
read them: we shouldn’t have been in such a con- 
dition pow as I am sorry to say we are in. And 
cousin Frank’s letters too:—there, I won’t call 
him cousin Frank again; he isn’t deserving of the 
name: you can’t think how proud and upstart and 
unfeeling he is ;—but I'll tell you about that pre- 
sently ; but I wish his letters had been sunk tothe 
very bottom of the sea, before Jenkins had ever 
seen one of them—I do; and his mother had no 
right to show them round as she did, turning peo- 
ple’s brains with them. 

“ You wouldn't know me, Ann; you wouldn’t. 
I don’t believe you would know one of us, we are 
so altered. There’s poor little Sam; you should 
only just see him now. His dear little face is all 
a heap of blains and blotches—you couldn’t lay a 
finger where there’s a bit of natural looking skin ; 
and bis poor head is swelled to a dreadful size, all 
through the nasty mosquitoes, that are coming out 
fresh again now the cold weather’s gone. And 
they won't let any of us alone, though we have 
been here now going on for a year, you know; 
and we were told that they would not trouble us 
after the first seasoning was over. But it does 
not make any difference! And then the dirt. You 
would not believe it. I shouldn’t till I had seen 
it. As to washing the children, there’s no use in 
doing it. Wash them one minute, and they are as 
dirty as ever the next; and I have given up all 
hopes of ever seeing them clean again. 

“Then there is the dreadful climate, If ever 
you hear anybody talking of what a fine climate 





there is in Australia, don’t believe it, Ann; it is 
a story altogether. We have been here nearly a 
year, and we ought to know what it is, I should 
think. A fine climate indeed! Why, sometimes 
for weeks and weeks together, it has been nothing 
but rain, rain, every day, and all day long, and 
such rain too! till all the streets in the place have 
been like great black clay pits ; for you wouldn't 
think it, perhaps, but this beautiful town, as the 
story-telling books call it, hasn’t got any pave- 
ments to speak of, and it is dreadful getting about. 
Well, and then when there isn’t any rain, every- 
thing is dried up for Want of it ; and the dreadful 


hot, choky, dusty winds, that fill every crack and || 
cranny, and cover every bit of furniture with dust, || 
I can’t tell how thick, and that gets through all || 
your clothes, and into your eyes and nose and || 


mouth and ears, and makes you ready to sink into || 
the earth for very teaze and vexation! Oh don’t || 
come out here, Ann; it’s enough to drive me mad 
to think of it—the dust, Imean. Every bit of food 
is covered with it, and flies: and the flies are dis- 
gusting—such quantities of them as there are too. 
I won’t write a word about other filthy insects, nor 
yet name their names; but to think of anybody's 
calling this a beautiful country and a fine climate! 

* As to the beautiful country, ‘tis all a decep- 
tion, altogether. You never in your life saw such 
a flat, disagreeable place as it is all round Mel- 
bourne, for I can’t tell how many miles. There is 
not a nice pleasant hill; and all the grass is only 
like a lot of weeds, and as brown as brown can be, 
especially in summer. People tell me so, that have 
been only a little way out into the bush,.as they 
call it here; not that I have seen it; and don't 
want. Thimgs are bad enough in Melbourne, 
without going farther: and if it is so desolate 
only a little way out in the country, of course the 
farther you go the worse it is: and they say that 
in mgd you might travel night and day, for 
days days, and never meet a person to speak 








to. And think of calling that a beautiful country! 
“Of course it is different at the diggings. 
There, they say, there are tens of thousands of 
, all living in tents. Not a single house. | 
ve had enough of living in a tent, in that horrid 
Canvass Town that I wrote about in my last letter. 
T am thankful to say that we have got away from 
that place now; though, for some things, it is like 
jomping out of the fryingpan into the fire; but I 
never will sleep under a tent again if I know of 
it—never! One might as well be a common 
tramper at once ; and if anybody in England thinks 
it so very nice to live in that way, why, they can 
do it there, without coming all this way to try 
what it is like. li 
“ But about the diggings :—you should see, as I 
do, what wretches they are that go there. Mel- | 
bourne is full of them; and they are more like | 
wild Indians than civilized men. I am happy to | 
say that Jenkins has stood out all along against | 
going to the diggings. If he had gone, and had 
came back again, I wouldn’t have owned him—I 
wouldn’t. As to the great fortunes that people | 
make at the diggings, you don’t know, as we 40 |} 
over here, what great falsities are told. It really |} 
is quite shocking that people are so deluded. 
don’t believe there is one in a hundred that finds 
anything worth picking up, with all their slaving; 
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| and so a good many people say that I have heard 
|| talking about it: so you see what a delusion that 
|| is! And yet people come from all parts, but 
| mostly from England, by ship-loads every week, 
| to go to the diggings. I reckon that they are 
| wishing themselves back again,as I and Jenkins do. 
|. “And then their coming over so fast makes 
| everything so dear. You can’t conceive of the 
, prices of things here. It is really shocking! Only 
|| think of paying two shillings or more for a four- 
| pound loaf; half-a-erown a pound for butter ; and 
|| not an egg to be got for less than sixpence, and 
| stale when you have got it, perhaps. You know 
|| Jenkins never could do without a bit of broiled 
|| ham, or an egg for breakfast—a pilot he called 
|| itswell, only to think of hams being two shil- 
| lings and two-and-sixpence a pound, and dry as 
| dry can be! As to milk—it is all nonsense to 
| talk of there being thousands and hundreds of 
|| thousands of cows in the country: if there are, it 
|| stands to reason they would be glad to sell the 
| milk at any price, of course; and instead of that, 
| it isn’t to be got at all. It would take quite a 
| fortune to buy milk for.the children’s breakfasts : 
| and we have not a fortune to spend; and so a drop 
| of milk they never get—poor little things !—nor 
| any of us, only Jenkins can’t drink his tea with- 
out it, and so 1 sometimes fetch a quarter of a pint 
| for him—mostly every day at present; but how 
| long we shall be able to get even that little, is 
| more than I can tell. It is a good thing that 
| some things can be got more reasonable. The beef 
|| and mutton, such as it is, isn’t dearer than it was 
in England; but it is not half so good: and tea 
and sugar, and such things, are middling. But 
| you should only hear what they have the con- 
| science to ask for vegetables! What do you think 
| giving eighteen-pence or two shillings for a cab- 
| bage, such as you can get at home for a penny? 
| Idare say you won't believe me; and [ can’t 
| blame you, but it is true, for all that. It is just 
| the same with fruit. Jenkins wanted an apple- 
| pudding one day; and so I bought a pound of 
| apples. Only think of buying apples by the 
| pond! And they cost tenpence. So, what with 
| four at sixpence a pound, and apples at tenpence, 
| you may guess what our apple pudding cost. 
“This isn’t the worst of it by any means. 
| There’s our lodgings; I should be ashamed for 
| any of our friends at home to see what a place we 
_livein. You have no idea of the dreadful imposi- 
| tion that is practised here about houses. Little 
| bits of wooden houses, with only three or four 
| Toms, that would be dear in England at ten 
| pounds a.year, are let for as much as that a week 
| In Melbourne; and I have heard of as much as 
|| twenty pounds being wanted for such a house— 
| twenty pounds a week! Think of that, Ann! 
| Well, of course, we havn't it in our power to pay 
|| Such a rent as that; and we are obliged to live in 
| @ nasty dirty street, in a house—there, I won't 
| tall it q house, it is a perfect hovel: and we have 
|| Just one room, and what rent do you think we are 
| obliged to pay for that? Why, two pounds a 
_ Week; and the people we hire it of are so inde- 





|) it, for there are plenty more would be glad to take 
| our places, 


“But I have not told you what we are doing; 


| pendent, and say if we don't like it we may leave | 





and that is the worst of all. Yon know that we 
lived in Canvass Town till we were pretty near 
starved ; for, try as hard as he could, Jenkins 
couldn’t get anything to do, such as he had been 
used to; and Frank Layton, when he saw us there, 
though he must have seen how badly off we were, 
didn’t try as he onght to have done to get Jenkins 
a situation, considering that it was through him 
that we came out at all—all because of his letters, 
I mean. And he had the impudence to ask us to 
go up the country with him, for Jenkins to bea 
shepherd or a cow-keeper, or something of that 
sort; and me to be hut-keeper! Iwas never in- 
sulted so in my life before—never! We had 
rather have starved outright first, than be de- 
meaning ourselves in that way; and so Jenkins 
told him. Then there was a woman, quite of the 
vulgarest, lowest sort, that came over with us in 
the “ Alligator,” that wanted me to go out as a 
common washerwoman! But I won't write any 
more about that; it puts me all in a way when I 
think of it. 

“Well, would you believe it! Jenkins was 
driven at last to go to work at road-making. 
There was degradation! But what were we to do, 
Ann? All our money was gone, and we kept sell- 
ing one bit after another, till almost all our clothes 
were gone, and everything; and the children were 
crying for food. Sowhat were we todo? It was 
terrible hard work for Jenkins, who hadn’t been 
used to such things; and he earned only three 
pounds a week at it, which was not more than a 
bare living. He does a little better now, to be 
sure ; for one day, a man went by where Jenkins 
was at work, and got talking with him, and 
offered him work. The man was a builder, and not 
at all a gentleman, but as rough as possible. How- 
ever, Jenkins was desperate, and so he took the 
offer ; and now he works at sawing and chopping, 
and such low employment, in a carpenter’s yard, 
and earns about four pounds a week. But only 
think of his coming down to that! 

“JT dare say some people may think that four 
pounds a week is a good income: but it all goes 
as fast as it comes; and the worst of it is, that the 
man says he can’t get work enough out of Jenkins 
for his money; and so they had a quarrel, and 
Jenkins is going to lose the work; and what we 
shall do then, J can’t think. 

“ And about Frank Layton ;—it was not long 
ago that he was at Melbourne, about selling some 
wool, or something of that sort; and he came to 
see us; for I had thought it best to let him know 
where we had moved to. But he was so blunt and 
disagreeable, you can’t think. It was as much as 
Jenkins could do to get him to lend us twenty 
pounds, though he had hundreds in his pocket, or 
else in the bank, at the very time. He pretended 
he wanted the money to pay for his farm; and 
that’s always the way, you know, if you want to 
borrow ever such a trifle; it’s all bespoke for 
something else. However, he did lend us the 
money at last ; and then he plagued us again to go 
into the bush, as he called it; but he didn’t offer 
to help us to get into business at Melbourne, as 
he might have done. So Jenkins says he has done 
with him for ever: and he is quite right. I have 
no notion of people being so upstart. He is going 
to be married too, Frank Layton — he has 
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sent for his mother to come over, to live with him. 
If she does, and I suppose she will—at any 
rate, she was always harping on it, you know— 
I shouldn’t wonder if she finds there’s one too 
many at Fairy Meadows—that’s the name of 
Frank’s farm ; but that’s no business of mine. 

“ And now, Ann, it isn’t worth while to let 
Frank’s mother see this letter; but oh! if you 
could see what you can do about our getting 
back again to England! I think we might ma- 
nage to do it for a hundred pounds. Do, dear 
Ann, see what can be done among all our friends. 
I am sure I shall soon die in this dreadful place.” 


Our second letter is shorter and sweeter; and, 
with some trimming and pruning, runs thus :— 


“Mr. WortHiIneTon: dear sir. You were 
kind enough to give me leave to write to you to 
let you know how I am getting on; and as I have 
an opportunity of sending post free by a gentle- 
man who has been here a good many years, and is 
now going back, I write a few lines. 

“What I say is, let everybody speak as they 
find it. ‘Let all men still say what they will; 
speak of me as you find ;’ and that’s what I mean 
to do about Australia. And what I say is, it is a 
good country for a man that knows how to work 
in an honest way, and does not stick at trifles, and 
keeps himself respectable and sober, as a man ought. 
A good many that come over think that they have 
nothing to do when they get here, but eat the fat 
and drink the best of the land; and that’s where 
their mistake lays. Leastways, I have seen it so. 

“ When I first came over along with Mr. Lay- 
ton, I got a place with him, as you may have heard 
from his friends, at Mr. Bracy’s at Hunter’s 
Creek ; and a better master no man need desire. 
So I stopped there five years, till about a year 
ago, when there was such a talk of the diggings ; 
and then I got unsettled, and went there along 


with a person that we made some acquaintance | 


with at first coming; and that’s the very gentle- 
man that takes this letter in charge. I can’t say 
that I liked the diggings much, though there’s all 
sorts there like as there is everywhere else, and 
a man may be quiet and orderly there if he likes. 
As to the work, it is hard work, but you soon get 
used to it, if so be it does not knock you down at 
first : and sleeping in a tent isn’t so bad. But we 
didn’t make anything out at it, worth calling any- 
thing, for more than half a year; and I wished 
myself back again a stock-keeping a hundred 


times ; only Mr. Effingham, the gentleman I spoke | 


of, made us keep heart up. So at last we came to 
a good find, sir ; and in two or three months we 
made up for lost time pretty handsomely. Howso- 
ever, I wouldn’t advise anybody to go to the dig- 
gings that hasn’t something to start upon; for 
living is dear, and findings very unequal. 

“T should have stopped at the diggings a little 
longer, only that we had worked our hole pretty 
clear, and my partners was for getting away. And 
there was something else that happened that put 
me a little out of conceit with the place; so I have 
got back pretty near to my old quarters. And 
about the diggings, I ought to say, that there’s 
only here and there one that gets more than a liv- 
ing ; and many don’t do that. And there’s many 
that come that arn’t fit to handle a pick or a spade. 





“My present place is at Mr. Frank Layton’s 


farm, a place called Fairy Meadows ; it used to be || 
a bad enough place when the other people had it; || 
but it is all altered now; and Mr. Layton has had | 
a good house built, and is married ; and as good aq | 
run for stock it is, for its size, as was ever scep, | 
The money I made at the diggings I’ve lent to Mr, || 
Layton at present, seeing as I had no use for it, || 
It is all safe, and pays good interest. Maybesome | 
day I may be looking out for a farm ; but there’s || 
no hurry. I had rather be along with Mr. Layton, | 


and so I told him; and I expect we shall get on 
all right and tight together, as we always did. I 
have got a stockman’s shanty all to myself; and 
have not any thought, at present, of changing my 
condition; and shan’t till I know why; for it is here, 
pretty much as it is in old England—a man may 
stoop down and pick up nothing, almost any day. 
“T'll just say that we have got about five hun. | 
dred head of cattle ; and we are setting up a dairy, | 
which Mr. Layton thinks will bring a good profit, | 
And on the sheép farm, there’s three good flocks, | 
and likely to be more: and wool fetches a good 
price at this present time. So no more from your | 
humble servant, Simeon Barnes.” 


From the third and last letter, we borrow a few 
extracts only :— 


You will not expect a very long letter this time, 
dear mother, though it is the last, as I hope, that 
I shall have to write to you before we see one an- | 
other again. As to your coming out” Here | 
follow a good number of minute directions and 
entreaties, which we omit. ‘ And be sure to let | 
me know all the particulars about the ship, that | 
there may be no mistake about my meeting you at | 
Melbourne. 

“ Our house is quite finished now, and only 
wants you in it, to make it complete. You must 
not expect a very grand place, as I told you before; 
but there is everything needful for comfort, I 
think; though dear Mercy is, every day almost, | 








thinking of something else that we must provide || 
for your rooms before you come. And now that 

the hope is so near, it seems further off than ever; 
for we reckon that it must be nine or ten months | 
before we can see you. 


May God preserve you, 
dear mother, and bring you safely to your new 
home and your expectant children. 

“We are getting the farm nicely in order. 
Mr. Bracy has spared me as much help as he 
could, and helps me still more with his advice; 
and the same with Mr. Irving, who, the more one 


knows of him, the more one likes him. As to the | 
money, don’t be uneasy about it, mother. Simeon | 


Barnes would have me make use of what he got at | 
the diggings, which was a considerable sum. He | 
said he had no use for it, as he would rather re- | 
main with me as stockman than run the risk of | 


having the trouble of a farm of his own. 1am 


not sure that it may not be his wisest plan; and, | 


at all events, with ordinary prosperity, the mort- 
gage will be cleared off in afew years. It was | 
certainly very convenient to have Simeon’s money 
to throw into the concern, as it enabled me to pay 
off Effingham’s mortgage. Not that he did not | 
wish it to remain as long as it suited me; but as | 
he is returning to England, with no idea of coming | 


back to Australia, it might have —_— 
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I ought to say, too, that Simeon’s trip to the dig- 
gings, successful as it was, seems to have had a 
good effect upon him. He is more sober and 
thoughtful than I ever knew him to be before. 
“But what most surprises me is the change 
there is in Effingham. He does not say much ; but 


| it is plain that he has sufiered, and does suffer, in 
| his mind, at times, when he thinks of what is past 
| and gone in his history ; but no one could think 
| him to be the same young man that we fell in with 
| six years ago on our way to Hunter’s Creek. He 


is very anxious to get home; he says that the very 


|| thought of seeing his mother again is like a wild 


dream of imagination—too good to be true; and 
Ican understand this. I fancy, too, that he has 
some hope still of renewing an old engagement: 
but Tam not sure. Great as his hurry is, how- 


saying ‘ good-bye’ to an old friend, a gentleman 
at Sydney, who was very kind to him when he was 
in distress, and treated him as if he were a son, 
though Effingham says he returned the kindness 
very ungratefully. So he is going, in a few days, 
to start on the overland journey to Sydney—pretty 








near ffve hundred miles from here; and then he 
| will take ship for England. As he has engaged to 
| take charge of this letter and to post it as soon as he 
| lands, you will know that, by the time you receive 
it, he will most likely have reached home in safety. 

“ While Effingham and his black friend Abraham 
have been stopping here, we took a day, and went 
| through the bush to the place where we found 
| poor Archie Irving’s remains, six years ago. Mr. 
| Bracy and Mr. Irving, with Challoner Matson and 
| his young wife, and myself and mine, and Effing- 
| ham, made up the party. You may think that we 
| did not take the journey for the sake of a day’s 
| pleasure, but in sorrowful remembrance of the 
| dead. The grave had not been disturbed; and it 
| was a solemn time with us all. You can scarcely 
| understand the feeling there is in the bush at the 
| thought of a solitary teow, so far away from the 
| living and the dead. Poor Mr. Irving was almost 
| overcome. It was well that Mrs. Irving was not 


| with us: it would have been too much for her: 


she was to have been Archie’s wife, you remember. 

“The bush fire that I wrote so much about a 
year ago, and that you said, in your last letter, 
| first let you into my secret, did no harm at all, 
|| except to the poor animals that it destroyed. The 
grass and flowers are growing in the valley more 
luxuriantly than before; and the burning of the 
forest has helped to clear the ground of underwood, 
though that is growing up again very rapidly. 
Mr. Bracy is going to make the valley an out- 
station for sheep; and in a few years more, there 
will most likely be a flourishing farm by the side 
| of the fine lake. 

“*Honesty is the best policy’ here, as well as 
anywhere else. With all their tricks, the two men 
that owned Fairy Meadows were so much in debt, 
and so sharply looked after, that they had very 
little to take away with them. Effingham and 
Barnes saw them at the diggings in a very piti- 
able condition; but I need not tell you the parti- 
| culars; only I hope that the present owner of 
Fairy Meadows will, by God's blessing, have a fair 
| share of prosperity, and know how to be thankful 
| for it, without making it too much of a home. 


a 





ever, he is not going to leave Australia without: 





“ And this reminds me, mother, to say that we 
have fixed on a convenient spot, near Hunter's 
Creek, and at about an equal distance from all the 
rest of our farms—I mean Little Argyle, Darville 
Creek, and Fairy Meadows; and a neat little 
church is being buflt. Not that we have waited 
for that: for Mr. Bracy’s house has been a place 
of worship for us on Sundays for a good while; 
and it would do you good to see us all gathering 
together, except when the weather hinders—some- 
times on horses or else in our light carts ; so that 
we get quite a good congregation. A good many 
of the men from the farms come too; and there is 
no difficulty about it, as there are plenty of spare 
horses for them to ride where it is too far to walk. 
Sometimes we have had the help of a minister 
from Boomerang—which is getting a considerable 
place, and where there is a church—only it is at 
an inconvenient distanee from some of us. But 
generally, Mr. Challoner is our minister; and 
sometimes old Mr. Matson, who is a fine gentle- 
manly Christian man. So when you get here, I 
think you will not have to feel that you have quite 
lost all the Christian privileges—public ones, I 
mean—of dear old England. 

* Before I finish my letter, I must tell you that 
I saw poor cousin Bessy and her husband and 
children, a few weeks ago—just before our mar- 
riage. I could not persuade them to come up the 
country; though I fear they will never do any 
good for themselves at Melbourne. What a pity 
it is that persons like Jenkins, who must know 
that they have no aptitude nor determination to 
turn to anything that comes to hand—with energy 
and perseverance, I mean—should ever think of 
emigrating! Poor things! they seemed very mi- 
serable, and had a long list of complaints to make 
against the country, though they have had but 
little trial of it comparatively. And they almost 
laid the blame of their misfortunes, as they said, 
on poor innocent me, for having written such en- 
couraging letters home. I am sorry for this; but 
really, I only wrote about things as I found them; 
and I never, for one moment, meant to cry up the 
country as if there could not be another like it 
under the sun. And what I say now is—and 
please, mother, to tell all so, that ask about me— 
that when people are doing only tolerably well at 
home, they had better stop there, especially if they 
have not been used to hard work. I say nothing 
about the diggings, as I have not tried them; 
though I fancy that there is less extraordinar 
success there than is commonly supposed. But 
have seen enough to be able to say that it is very 
great folly, in general, for any to come here, ex- 
pecting to find good genteel situations—as they 
are called—open for them in the towns.” 


We need not proceed any farther with our ex- 


tracts. About a month later than the date of the 
two foregoing letters, the crew of a large vessel 
were weighing her anchor in Sydney Cove, and 
setting her sails for the homeward-bound voyage. 
Bustle and confusion prevailed on board; the deck 
was crowded with numerous passengers ; and there 
were many leave-takings of friends. These were 
soon over, however; and one boat after another 
slowly pulled away from the vessel side towards 
the shore. In one of these was a gray-haired 
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yentleman and a middle-aged negro. Their eyes zal] 
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are early times with him yet; but as he is too 
wise to expect to pass through the world without 
disappointment and care, and has found out that 
the secret of happiness is in the contentment which 
godliness inspires, we may, not unreasonably, an- 
ticipate for him some enjoyment of the compe- 
tence which his own well-directed efforts, with 
God’s smiles upon them, have won. In the re- 
membrance of his early trials and later successes, 
he finds motives for thankfulness; and while, 
with his young wife by his side, he gazes over the 
land now his own, he believes it would be hard to 
find a happier home than his. And when he bows 
adoringly at the footstool of Divine grace, and 
traces the hand of Providence in all his ways, 
he feels the truth of the inspired declaration : 
* The blessing of the Lord, i¢ maketh rich; and 
He addeth no sorrow with it.” 


Our story is ended. If it had been the writer’s 
intention to produce a modern novel, it might 
doubtless have been more artistically and ex- 
citingly wrought out. His object, however, has 
been simply to present a picture, or a succession of 
pictures, of life as at present exhibited in a country 
which is rising in importance, rapidly increasing in 
population, and attracting the interests of thousands 
in our own and in other lands. The pictures are 
confessedly imperfect ; but they are not distorted. 

It has been no object of the writer either to cry 
up or to run down Australia, as a field for emigra- 
tion. But he has desired to lift up a warning 
voice concerning the dire temptations and miseries 
to which young and friendless women are exposed 
in the larger towns of the Australian colonies ; and 
to show, also, the profligacy (but this he has done 
with a weak, insufficient, and trammelled pen) by 
which the young man of uncertain principles may 
speedily be hurried on to ruin. On the other hand, 
he has desired to show that the wanderer from hap- 
piness and heaven is not, in the wilds of a far dis- 
tant land, hidden from a Father’s eye, or beyond 
the reach of a Saviour’s arms. 

“ For ne’er hath prodigal come round, 
Subdued in heart, and craving grace— 
Whate’er his faults,—who hath not found 

Forgiveness in the Saviour’s face. 
At contrite hearts he will not scoff; 
Whoever knocks, an entrance wins : 
Then let us at the cross throw off 
The burden of our sins; 
And though their dye be black as night, 
His blood can make—has made them white.” 





ning increases to men at high points, though such 
an ascent may be gained as to place the individual 
in a perfectly harmless region, above the focus of 
explosion, calmness and bright sunshine being 
aloft and around, while clouds are in wild agitation, 
and the elemental strife rages beneath. But tra- 
vellers at considerable elevations have frequently 
observed striking indications of electric action in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and found them. 
selves unawares in the very bosom of a thunder. 
cloud. Professor Forbes relates an instance which 
came under his own observation in the Alps. He 
was on the track to the chalets of Breuil, at the 
height of 9000 feet, the atmosphere being turbid, 
and some hail falling, when a curious sound was 
noticed, which seemed to proceed from the alpine 
pole with which he was walking. He asked the 
guide next him what he thought it was, and as 
the members of that fraternity have an answer 
ready for any emergency, the reply was coolly 
given, that the rustling of the pole no doubt pro- 
ceeded from a worm eating the wood in the inte- 
rior. But, holding up his hand, the fingers yielded 
the same fizzing sound. There could be but one 
explanation—that of the party being so near a 
thunder-cloud as to be highly electrified by induc- 
tion; and on closely observing circumstances, it 
was soon perceived that all the angular stones 
were hissing around like points near a powerful 
electrical machine. Prudence dictated the lower- 
ing of an umbrella, hoisted against the hail shower, 
whose gay brass point might become the para- 
tonnerre of the travellers. Scarcely had this been 
done, when a clap of thunder, unaccompanied by 
lightning, justified the precaution. 

Instances are not wanting of thunder-clouds 
having been traversed with impunity while the 
fell lightning was in process of elaboration. In 
August, 1778, the Abbé Richard was in this posi- 
tion on the small mountain called Boyer, between 
Chalons and Tournus. Before he entered the 
cloud, the thunder rolled as it is wont to do. 
When he was enveloped in it, he heard only single 
claps, with intervals of silence, without roll or 
reverberation. After he passed above the cloud, 
the thunder rolled below him as before, and the 
lightning flashed. The sister of M. Arago wit- 
nessed similar phenomena between the village of 
Estagel and Limoux ; and the officers of engineers 
engaged in the trigonometrical survey repeatedly 
experienced the same occurrences on the Pyrenees. 
Still the risk of damage must obviously be aug: 
mented as the cause of danger is approached; 
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and hence the fear instinctively engendered by 
the proximity of a thunder-cloud is founded upon 
intelligible principles. It is well known that 
objects raised above the surface in a storm, 
whether good or bad conductors, as church- 
steeples, houses, trees, especially solitary ones, 
| and the masts of ships, are peculiarly liable, by 
|| exposure and elevation, to the stroke of light- 
| ning. A melancholy example occurred in the 
year 1832, on the top of the Sentis in Switzer- 
| land. 
| This mountain is the highest point of the canton 
| of Appenzell. Though not directly belonging to 
the grand range of the Alps, it rises to the height 
of 8200 feet above the sea, overlooks the valley of 
the Upper Rhine on the east, and the lake of Con- 
stance on the north. On its summit, M. Buch- 
walder, a Swiss engineer, along with an assistant, 
the night of July 4, having raised a tent 
ad established a signal for geodesical purposes. 
It rained abundantly towards evening, and the 
cold and wind became such that they prevented 
sleeping all night. At four o’clock in the morning 
the mountain was covered with clouds, and some 
passed over their heads; the wind also was very 
violent. At six o’clock the rain began again, and 
the thunder resounded in the distance. Soon 
the most impetuous gale announced a tempest. 
Hail fell in such abundance that, in a few mo- 
ments, it covered the Sentis with a frozen stratum 
of some thickness. After these preliminaries, the 





a few paces from the tent. Scarcely had he ac- 
complished this, when the lightning burst forth 
with fury, and obliged him to take refuge in the 
tent, together with the assistant, who brought out 
some food to take his repast. Both lay down side 
by side on a plank. A thick cloud, dark as night, 
then enveloped the Sentis¢ the rain and hail fell 
in torrents; the wind blew with fury; and the 
near and confused lightnings seemed like a con- 
flagration. They were in the very centre of the 
storm ; and the lightning showed the scene in all 
its grandeur or in all its horror. The assistant 
could not free himself from a sensation of fear, and 
he asked if they were not running some danger. 
Mention was made, in order to remove his fears, 
that, at the time when MM. Biot and Arago were 
making geodesical experiments in Spain, the light- 
ning had fallen on their tent, but had only passed 
over the roof without touching them. The in- 
quiry, however, brought to the mind of M. Buch- 
walder the idea of danger, and he fully under- 
stood it. 

“At this moment,” he relates, “a globe of fire 
appeared at the feet of my companion, and I felt 
my right leg struck with a violent commotion, 
which was an electric shock. He uttered a doleful 
cry: ‘Ah!’ I turned round to him. I saw on 
his face the effect of the lightning-stroke. The 
left side was covered with brown or reddish spots. 

Is hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes, were frizzled 
and burned ; his lips and nostrils were of a brown- 











storm appeared calmer; but it was a silence, a | wet season. 
repose, during which nature was preparing a ter- | ber, as a general law, with the increase of latitude, 
rible crisis, At a quarter past eight o’clock the | and chiefly occur in the summer months. 





ish violet: his chest seemed still to heave at in- 
tervals; but soon the sound of respiration ceased, 
I felt all the horrors ot my situation; but I forgot 
my suffering, in order to seek succour for a man 
whom I saw dying. I called him, but he did not 
reply. His right eye was open and bright; it 
seemed to me as though a ray of intelligence 
beamed from it, and I hoped; but the left eye 
remained closed, and on raising the eyelid, I saw 
that it was dull. I supposed, however, that there 
was still sight remaining on the right side, for I 
endeavoured to close the eye on that side; an 
attempt which I repeated three times. It opened 
again of itself, and seemed animated. I put my 
hand on his heart; it no longer beat. I pricked 
his limbs, body, and lips with a compass; all was 
immoveable: it was death, and I could not believe 
it. Bodily pain at last drew me from this painful 
contemplation. My left leg was paralysed; and I 
felt a shuddering, an extraordinary movement. I 
felt, besides, a general trembling and oppression 
and disordered beatings of the heart. The most 
sinister reflections took possession of me. Was L 


going to perish like my unfortunate companion ? 
I thought so from my suffering; however, reason 
told me that the danger was passed. i 

with the greatest difficulty the village of Alt St. 
The instruments had been struck in like 


Johann. 
manner.” 
Nowhere are storms exhibited with such violence, 
or are they so frequent, as within the tropics in the 
They diminish in intensity and num- 


But on 


thunder growled again, and, its noise approaching passing from the shores of the Atlantic into the 
nearer and nearer, was heard without interruption | interior of the continent, a modification is found as 
till ten. The engineer then went out to examine | to frequency, analogous to that of rain, except in 
the sky, and to measure the depth of the snow at | mountainous countries. Thus, in the western dis- 


tricts of Europe there is an average of about 20 
storms in the year; at Moscow, 17; at Kasan, 9; and 
at Irkutsk about 8. M. Arago estimates the annual 
average of storms at the places mentioned as 
follows :—Calcutta, 60; Rio Janeiro, 50; Gua- 
daloupe, 37; Buenos Ayres, 20; Smyrna, 19; 
Berlin, 18; Strasburg, 17 ; Toulouse, 15; Utrecht, 
15; Paris, 13; Athens, 11; Petersburg,9; Lon- 
don, 8; Pekin, 5; Cairo,3. When falling on the 
surface of the earth, lightning follows the best 
conductors, attaching itself principally to metals, 
though it may prefer a body which is not so good 
a conductor, if the latter conducts it more directly 
to the ground. Damp substances are preferred 
after metals, the reason why men and animals are 
struck, stunned, or killed, the dread element ap- 
parently proving fatal by the shock given to the 
nervous system. Kaemtz speaks of these melan- 
choly events as not very common. He mentions 
that at Gottingen, in the space of a century, three 
persons only have been killed by lightning, and 
but two at Halle. But though the number of 
victims is very limited, if only a single locality or 
town is examined, it is frequently otherwise in the 
ease of an entire country. In the United States, 
twenty-four persons have been struck in the course 
of a year, of whom seventeen were killed; and as 
many as twenty persons have perished in France 
in the same period. These fatal consequences are 
very commonly the effects of incaution; hay-makers 
and reapers in the fields, in spite of repeated warn- 
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ings to the contrary, persisting in gathering under 
trees to screen themselves from the rain. This is 
the most perilous position that can be assumed in 
a storm: the safest would be to lie down on the 
most open ground; but in all situations, appro- 
priately is the prayer preferred, in the words of our 
national liturgy, “ From lightnings and tempest— 
good Lord, deliver us.” 





A DAY AT THE ROMAN WALL. 


Mr. Burkzg, in his eloquent speech on the Indian 
Bill, indignantly exclaimed :—“‘ Were we to be 
driven out of India this day, nothing would remain 
to tell that it had been possessed during the inglo- 
rious period of our dominion, by anything better 
than the ourang-outang or the tiger.” However 
true this charge might have been at the time it 
was uttered, (it is now, at least, ceasing to be so), 
in reference to the British occupation of India, 
every one must be struck with the contrast in re- 
ference to the Roman occupation of Britain. The 
English crown had enjoyed but short possession 
of its eastern territories at the period when the 
orator uttered his taunt; but should our supre- 
macy over them endure for some centuries, like 
that of the Romans here, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that we shall leave such monuments of our 
civilization in the east as now, after the lapse of 
fifteen hundred years, we find of their civilization 
in the west. m 

Only recently, as we were threading the alleys 
and courts on the southern side of Ludgate-hill, 


we came suddenly on a huge fragment of the wall 
that once girdled the old Roman Londinum. There 
it stands with its massive blocks, as if raised by 
giant hands, now indeed roughened by time and 


blackened by smoke, yet in its ruins presenting 
such an image of impregnable strength as seems 
to throw contempt upon the neighbouring edifices, 
which, in its mighty and enduring presence, look 
so weak and ephemeral. There are kindred relics 
in the Old Bailey, in Cripplegate, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trinity-square, and by the Tower- 
postern ; and wherever these remains meet our 
eyes, they carry back our thoughts to the men 
who reared them—to the empire of their conquer- 
ing legions over the lands of the more than half bar- 
barian Celt—to the colonies they planted, and the 
cities they reared, and to that central power which 
sat enthroned on the seven Italian hills, and sent 
out - eagles, swift and strong, to the ends of the 
earth. 

The Romans were wonderful wall builders, and 
of their work in this respect we have a world- 
known example, in the great barrier that runs 
across the whole breadth of our northern border, 
from the mouth of the Tyne to Solway Firth. 
There, in some parts, it has stood through the 
dreary middle ages down to these modern times, 
resisting the powers of decay and surviving the 
violence of human hands. The Latin historians 
boasted of its erection. Gildas and Bede described 
it as it existed in their day. Subsequent writers 
have left notices of it at different periods, and dis- 
tinguished arttiquaries for the last three centuries 
have made it a study. But the savage aspect and 
unsettled condition of the border country long de- 





terred many from visiting these curious remains, 
and even the most zealous archeologists were some. 
times arrested in their investigations, and com. 
pelled to give up the completion of their tasks. It 
is amusing to read in old Camden: “The wall 
goeth forward more aslope by Iverton, Forsten, and 
Chester-in-the-wall near to Busy Gap—a place 
infamous for thieving and robbing, where stood 
some castles, (chesters they called them) as | 
have heard, but I could not with safety take 
the full survey of it for the rank robbers there. 
about.” 

And no wonder the solitary searcher after 
Roman relics was afraid to venture into these re. | 
gions of evil name, seeing that even in the time of | 
lord Guildford, the progress of the judges from | 
Newcastle to Carlisle is thus described in North’s | 
amusing life of his lordship :—‘‘ The Northumber. | 
land sheriff gave us all arms, that is, a dagger, | 
knife, penknife and fork, all together. And be- | 
cause the hideous road along by the Tyne, for the | 
many and sharp turnings and perpetual precipices, 
was for a coach, not sustained by main force, im- 
passable, his lordship was forced to take horse and 
ride most part of the way to Wenham. We were | 
shown the Pict’s wall, but it appeared ‘only as a | 
range or bank of stones all overgrown with grass, | 
not unlike the bank of the Devil’s-ditch at New- 
market, only without any hollow, and nothing near | 
so big. Here his lordship saw the true image of | 
a border country. The tenants of the several 
manors are bound to guard the judges through | 
their precincts, and out of it they would not go, | 
no, not an inch. They were a comical sort of peo- 
ple, riding upon negs, as they call their small 
horses, with long beards, cloaks, and long broad- 
swords, with basket-hilts hanging in broad belts, 
that their legs and swords almost touched the 
ground, and every one in his turn, with his short 
cloak and other equipage, came up cheek by jowl 
and talked with my lord judge.” 

Since lord North’s time things have altered in | 
the border lands; and though the appearance of 
the country is wild enough, and you may ramble a 
good distance without,seeing a human habitation 
or a human being, yet, thanks to the union of the 
two crowns, and the advancing civilization of the | 
last century, the tourist now may travel as safely | 
along the Roman wall as on any road in England; 
and when he meets with a Northumberland farmer 
or peasant, he will find him as honest, intelligent, 
and kind-hearted as any of his brethren in the 
south. 

The wall and the relics connected with it have 
suffered materially since the days of Camden : the 
former is more ruined, the latter less numerous; 
yet, owing to the excavations of modern propric- 
tors, and the scientific researches of modern anti- 
quaries, we have, probably, a more comprehensive, 
definite, and correct knowledge of this great Ro- 
man barrier than has been possessed by any since 
the time when the people who built it forsook it 
for ever. This, however, is but in harmony witha 
number of other facts ; for generally upon matters 
of an archzological kind modern scholars are far 
better informed than their predecessors, aud an il- 
lustration is thus afforded of the remark “ that the | 
law of optics is reversed in history”—the further 
we are removed from ancient times, arts, and civi- 
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lization, the more clearly we seem to comprehend 


them. 

Among the antiquaries of the present day who 
have turned their attention to the great northern 
wall, the Rev. Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, takes the 
first place. With a keen relish for antiquities, he 
unites a sober and cautious judgment, habits of 
patient and persevering inquiry, large stores of 
classical knowledge, and chastened powers of ima- 
ginative illustration—of all which his admirable 
work on the Roman wall furnishes abundant proof ; 
and no one who wishes to become well informed re- 
specting that barrier of the lower isthmus, should 
fail to study his very able and entertaining book. Its 

ictorial pages now lie open before us, and these, 
with the help of our own pleasant recollections of 
aday on the Roman wall, in Dr. Bruce’s society, 
enable us to picture to ourselves what remains of 
this great work of antiquity. They assist us even 
to roll back the wheels of time for fourteen centu- 
ries, and transport ourselves to the days when the 
tramp of Roman legions, and the sound of their 
arms, might be heard in spots where now the winds 
idly whistle over scenes of solitude, and the curlew 
unmolested flaps her wing or breaks the silence 
with her scream. 

A stone wall is not the whole of this Roman 
fortification across the border country. It has a 
ditch on the northern side, and an earthen vallum 
to the south; the whole strengthened by towers, 
castles, and stations, while roads connect together 
different points of the rampart. But, in using 
these words, we must take care not to suggest to 
the reader the idea that the wall is still visible 
from end to end, or that buildings upon it now ex- 
ist, of a form or to an extent that would be deemed 
imposing by common observers. Exaggerated no- 
tions have been conveyed by general statements 
and inaccurate drawings, which must inevitably 
lead to disappointment upon an actual investiga- 
tion of the remains. There are traces over almost 
the whole line of country, sufficient to indicate 
where once the Roman ee stood; and in 
many parts the wall still retains a considerable 
size. At the Walltown crags it is nine feet thick, 
and eight feet nine inches high; and at Harehill 
it measures in height nine feet ten inches—a piece 
of the wall with regard to which Hutton, the en- 
thusiastic antiquary, records the remark :—“I 
viewed this relic with admiration ; I saw no part 
higher.” Nor do some of the stations and castles, 
Borcovicus, and a castle by Broomlee lake, now un- 
dergoing excavation, fail. in the extensive substruc- 
tions and fragments of walls and gateways still 
remaining, to suggest to the well-informed and 
imaginative observer a pretty full conception of 
what they were, when occupied by the masters of 
the world, 

Before noticing in particular these interesting 
pots which we recently visited, it will be well for 
us, in order to give some further idea of the barrier 
m general, to remark, that the stone wall extends 
from Wallsend on the Tyne, to Bowness on the 
Solway ,» ® space which Horsley estimates at sixty- 
eight miles and three furlongs ; but the earth wall 
falls short of this distance by about three miles at 
each end, terminating at Newcastle on the east, 
and Drumburgh on the west. “The most strik- 
ing feature in the plan, both of the murus and 





the vallum,” Dr. Bruce further observes, “ is the de- 
terminate manner in which they pursue their 
straightforward course. The vallum makes fewer | 
deviations from a right line than the stone wall ; 
but, as the wall traverses higher ground, this re- | 
markable tendency is more easily detected in it | 
than in the other. Shooting over the country in | 
its onward course, it only swerves from a straight | 
line to take in its route the boldest elevation. So 
far from declining a hill, it uniformly selects one. 
For nineteen miles out of Newcastle, the road to 
Carlisle runs upon the foundation of the wall, and 
during the summer months, its dusty surface con- | 
trasts well with the surrounding verdure. Often 
will the traveller, after attaining some of the steep || 
acclivities of his path, observe the road stretching | 

for miles in an undéviating course to the east and | 
west of him, resembling, as Hutton expresses it, a | 
white ribbon on a green ground. But if it never 
moves from a right line, except to occupy the 
highest points, it never fails to seize them, as 
they occur, no matter how often it is compelled 
with this view to change its direction. It never 
bends in a curve, but always at an angle.” There 
are deep gaps and passes along the line, but into 
these the wall descends with irresistible pertina- 
city ; there are heights so steep that’ when a band 
of antiquarian pilgrims, in 1849, approached them, 
they found it no easy matter to ascend ; yet, along 
the lofty hill sides, the indomitable builders went 
piling up in an unbroken course their cyclopean 
masonry. By the river Irthing, in Cumberland, 
there is a precipice which none of the pilgrims 
dared to scale, yet the wall is to be seen on its 
summit; and it is only consistent with the daring 
exploits of these Roman masons to suppose that 
they did not falter here, but carried on their work 
at a place where “it would more nearly resemble 
a leaning tower than a barrier wall.” The ditch, 
north of the wall, may be traced close to it, nearly 
throughout its whole range, except where the po- 
sition of the face of the latter, on the edge of a pre- 
cipice, rendered it both impossible and unneces- 
sarythe only conditions which ever seem to have 
interrupted the regularity of Roman proceedings. 

A controversy has recently arisen upon the 
question, who was the emperor that built it? It 
had been commonly believed that the mounds of 
earth to the south were the work of Hadrian, to- 
gether with some of the stations; but that the 
wall of stone was raised by Severus. Some years 
ago, however, the Rev. Mr. Hodgson maintained 
that both lines of fortification ought to be ascribed 
to the former emperor—an opinion which has been 
adopted by Dr. Bruce, and maintained by him 
with great learning and skill, both in his larger 
work, and in a quarto tract, entitled, “ Hadrian, 
the Builder of the Roman Wall.” 

Our own limited inspection of the wall, with, 
however, the great advantage of having Dr. Bruce | 
for our cicerone, began somewhere near a place 
called the Steel-rig; and we shall never forget the 
impression made on our mind, after a cautious walk | 
over the boggy soil of a dreary moor, on finding | 
ourselves abreast of that old object of curiosity, 
which from our youth we had often visited in 
imagination. There was certainly not much to 
see, only a long pile of great old stones covered 


| with grass and wild flowers, and a dark-looking | 
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line stretching away from them into the distance 
on both sides, skirting the summit of hills and 
winding down the bosom of valleys; but, then, 
these were vestiges of the doings and the domi- 
nion of the most wonderful people on the face of 
the earth ; and what was seen made those ancient 
people palpable, and brought them nigh. There, on 
that very spot, the Roman soldier had kept guard ; 
under the shadow of that wall he had paced his 
rounds; and the crumbling blocks of quartzose 
grit over which we climbed, had been placed in 
their present position under the eye and by the 
command of engineers who were carrying out the 
plans of a government. centralized in the Eternal 
City, and who, in classic guise, with helmet and 
sandal, seemed to be crossing the undulated heath, 
as if to ask us, in their own rich Latin speech, 
what was our business there. 

The wall at Steel-rig is a good example of 
Roman decision in carrying out a purpose; for 
there we see it scaling the side of a very impracti- 
eable looking hill. Our guide pointed out how 
the courses are laid parallel to the horizon, not- 
withstanding the acclivity of the ground, and how 
the mortar had been smoothed over before the 
addition of the superincumbent mass. Travelling 
on west, we at length reached a lofty ridge of 
basaltic rocks, along the edge of which the wall 
runs with amazing temerity, affording an example 
of the way in which the Romans availed them- 
selves of these elevated spots, the better to com- 
mand a view of their northern foes, and to offer 
resistance in case of attack. We have not room 
to notice every minute point of interest which 
arrested our attention as we passed along; but we 
must refer to the unexpected pleasure we enjoyed 
in examining the sides of the rocks as we wended 
on our way, and in looking down upon the swell- 
ing plains that formed the landscape to the north. 
The Northumbrian scenery here is very fine, from 
the vast extent of country which in a moment the 
eye can traverse ; while at the foot of the precipice 
supporting the wall, and faced with bold basal- 
tic columns, such as no architect could raise, 
there lie rippling in the wind some pieces of 
water, not unworthy of the name of lakes. 

Nearly opposite the west end of Broomlee lake 
our march was arrested at a mile castle, where 
excavations were in progress, promising most in- 
teresting results, of which it already yielded the 
first-fruits. The stone-work of the original gate- 
way on the north side had been laid bare. The 
soil had been removed from parts of the wall, 
showing the courses of masonry in good preser- 
vation. There were indications of the existence of 
a double floor, and other signs of change since the 
origin of the structure. Fire had evidently done 
its work upon portions of the building, and there 
still remained a quantity of charcoal. The pri- 
mitive entrance had been subsequently built up 
within, so as to compress considerably the space 
allowed for access, as though times of decline and 
feebleness had come; the whole appearing to sig- 
= that the mile castle had suffered violence, and 

been partially consumed, and then afterwards 
repaired by hands less bold or less secure than 
those which had raised it in palmy days. A stone, 
just then disinterred, exhibited on it the name of 
adrian’s propreetor—an argument in favour of 





Hadrian being the builder of the wall, of which 
this mile castle is a portion; and besides this were 
found roofing tiles, pieces of pottery, bones and 
teeth, and other animal remains. 

This mile castle stands a little to the west of a 
station called Housesteads by the peasantry, but 
clearly identical with the Roman Borcovicus of the 
Theodosian Notitia before mentioned. To see this 
was the main object of our pilgrimage, it being 
in many respects the most remarkable of the 
remains upon the ancient wall. We approached it 
on the west side, where the well-jointed masonry 
at the junction of the station with the wall has 
been laid open by recent excavations, and now re- 
appears in much of the freshness of its early days, 
indicating that both buildings were raised by the 
same hands, in the execution of one grand design. 
On this western side of the station the old entrance 
gate at once attracts the eye. There lies the 
pavement still, worn down by the tread of many an 
iron foot. There are the two main sides of the 
gateway, of large blocks, remaining, four or five 
courses high. There stands a portion of the cen. 
tral pillar which divided the gateway, forming two 
entrances. There, in the middle of the right-hand 
one, may be seen the upright stone against which 
the gates were fastened when closed. There, too, 
are the holes in which the iron pivots, used instead 
of hinges, rested in their sockets. Stepping within 
the inclosure, the gateway is found to be double, 
and to have corresponding entrances on the oppo- 
site eastern side, with guard-chambers arranged 
at the ends between; and, as Dr. Bruce observes, 
“were a roof put on them, the antiquary might 
still stand guard, as the Tungrians did of old, and 
for a while forget that the world is fourteen cen- 
turies older than it was when the rooms were last 
occupied.” We had previously seen the famous 
Porta Nigra at Treves, the arrangement of which 
is just the same as this gate of Borcovicus; s0 
that, making allowance for the reduced scale of 
the architecture, and its less decorated character, 
wé could easily picture the appearance of the por- 
tal when the cohort marched under its shadow, or 
when the sentinel, leaning on his spear on a sum- 
mer’s evening, here mused upon the scenery of bis 
own German home. 

We skirted round the southern wall of the sta- 
tion, and examined the substructions of the gate- || 
way, there similar in character to the others, with | 
foundations of other buildings near it, the nature 
of which it is not easy to ascertain, except in the 
case of one, imagined to be Roman, but which is 
evidently the house of some moss-trooper, who i | 
the days of border violence sought a home amidst 
these ruins. On the east side nothing remains of 
the gateway except the stone threshold and pieces 
of the side walls ; but upon the threshold itis inter- 
esting to observe the deep ruts made by the fric- 
tion of the chariot wheels that used to eross them. | 
The great wall itself forms the north boundary of | 
the station; there, too, a gate has been discovered 
and opened, the basement stones showing signs of 
the busy feet that of yore passed over them, and 
the lower part of the jamb on the west side remain | 
ing in good preservation. The gateway in this 
position proves the Romans did not erect the for | 
tifications merely in self-defence, but took care to 
provide for the sallies and excursions of theif | 
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| troops over the country they had not yet subju- 
nN It may also be remarked that the gates 


give signs of alterations made at a time subse- 
nent to their erection, some portions of the en- 
trance being blocked up, as if the garrison felt 
their strength was declining, and they could no 
more present to their foes the bold front their 
fathers had done. 

The interior of the station, though consisting 

now only of walls and foundation, exhibits to us 
the arrangement and some of the details of a 
Roman town. There are very narrow streets 
traceable, running at right angles with each other, 
and the base of a square column standing at the 
point of junction. ‘The measurement of the re- 
mains of one huge building gives seventy feet in 
length and eight in breadth—a place of public 
concourse, perhaps; and hard by is what lools as 
if it had been a kiln for drying corn. The ruins 
indicate that the dwellings of the common soldiers 
were small and rude, and that none of the struc- 
tures were on that scale of magnificence and splen- 
dow which we find in the south. Hypocausts, 
however, or apparatus for warming rooms, much 
needed in these cold regions, have been found 
here. A Roman wall lies to the south of the sta- 
tion, and numerous out-buildings may be traced, 
of which the most remarkable was a temple for 
the horrible worship of the god Mithras. The 
basements of huge columns, evidently belonging 
to some very imposing structure, are scattered 
about the valley. 

Leaving the station at Borcovicus, and crossing 
the high road, we came to Chesterholm, or Vin- 
ddlana, a station distant from the wall, but form- 
ingone of the bulwarks of the fortifications, and 
one garrisoned by the fourth cohort of the Gauls. 
little more than the dimensions of the camp can 


|| here be traced ; but a Roman mile-stone exists in 


the neighbourhood, and in the house and grounds 


| fagentleman just by, numerous altars and slabs 
|| ae preserved, illustrative of Roman art, manners, 
}| adreligion. These we have not space to mention. 


The spots we have here described, and which were 
il we could visit in a long summer's day of toil- 
some walking, form only a few of the numerous 
inviting points which pertain to this magnificent 
barrier, At the close of our excursion many 
thoughts came over our mind thick and fast, 
ind Rome and Britain stood in combined images 
our pensive memory. We sat down under 

am old oak on the east side of the encampment at 
Chesterholm, and amused ourselves by looking at 
the curious twistings of the massive roots which 
i80 grown as to cover many of the stones, and 

} to include one in the very centre of the trunk, at 
| ts broad gnarled base—a figure, we thought, of 


| “ own country in its relation to that ancient 


| Power over whose ruins it has grown up; frag- 
ments of whose civilization it has incorporated, 
over whose remains, though old itself, it is 
toW spreading out its own vigorous arms. The 
tree ab Chesterholm will not last as long as the 
it has embraced, but our power may 
lst longer than did that of Rome,—and wil, 
if we be faithful to our God; and then a nobler 
will be ours than was ever hers; for God 
put into Britain’s heart of oak a life that 
lever warmed Rome’s heart of stone. 





A LADY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
ACTION AT SEA.* 

It was on the 6th of August—we had then been 
at sea more than three months—when, soon after 
dinner, and before we had left the dining-room, 
the morning having been cloudy and rainy, an 
alarm was given that three strange ships were ap- 
proaching towards us, coming as if from the direc- 
tion of India. By reason of the haze, these were 
close to us before they were perceived. This alarm 
was immediately followed by a signal from the 
admiral to announce that these strange ships were 
suspicious. I hastened with Mrs. Carr to the 
window of her cabin, whence we could see the 
vessels coming down upon us. What happened 
next I have little recollection of: all seemed from 
that time, for hours, one scene of confusion. 

“ In a very short time after the enemy had been 
seen,” writes Mr. Sherwood, “ one of the strangers 
lay to, whilst the other two vessels came down, 
and, passing close to our rear, hoisted French 
colours almost before we had time to form our 
conjectures of what they were. The colours were 
no sooner up than they began to fire, and at the 
same moment all hands were engaged on board 
our ship to clear for action. Every cabin which 
had been erected between the last gun and the fore 
part of the ship was torn down—ours of course 
amongst the rest, and everything we possessed 
thrown in heaps into the hold, or trampled under 
foot. All the women, without respect to persons, 
were placed, after the furniture of the cabin, into 
the same dismal hole at the very bottom of the 
ship. The guns were prepared in the shortest 
possible time to return the compliments which the 
enemy had already paid us. 

“ One of the enemy’s ships was a seventy-four or 


| erghty-gun, the other a large frigate. These were 


commanded by the admiral Lenois. At the com- 
mencement of the contest, ‘The Devonshire’ was 
one of those nearest the enemy, and three shots 
passed through our rigging; but, as we advanced, 
the seventy-four fell back, and the battle became 
unequal. One of the Indiamen singled out the 
frigate, and would have fought her; but, after 
some broadsides, the French showed a disposition 
to withdraw. . It seemed to us that they had been 
quite as much surprised at meeting us as we had 
been at seeing them. It was said that Lenois did 
not show his usual spirit at this time; but it was 
quite dark when the contest ceased.” 

Such was Mr. Sherwood’s account : as for myself, 
I cannot say that I remember much of what hap- 
pened, when we were all driven down into the hold. 
It was a dismal place, and there was no light but 
what came from above. There were six ladies and 
nine soldiers’ wives, besides a negro female servant 
of Mrs. Carr's, one or two Madras ayahs, two chil- 
dren, the boy whom I taught to read, and little 
Maria Parker. The first thing which happened 
to me when I got down was to have little Maria 
popped into my arms, whilst her mother tried to 
collect. our possessions, which had been scattered 

* From “ The Life of Mrs. Sherwood,” just published—a 
volume abounding in much curious literary anecdote. At the 
time to which the narrative in the text refers (the commence- 
ment of the present century), Mrs. Sherwood was a passenger 


on board an East Indiaman, which was attacked by a French 
squadron. 
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in the hold; and much as my mind was occupied 
with fears of what was going on, I could not help 
wondering how the woman, at such a time, could 

ossibly think of such matters. However, I 
had reason to thank her afterwards for her care. 
We were then considerably under water-mark, in 
darkness, and quite certain that, had anything 
happened to the ship, nothing could save us; for 
they had taken away the ladders, probably to keep 
us in our places below. Our husbands and all our 
late companions were above, and we heard the roar 
of the guns, but had no means of learning what 
was going on. We were warned not to approach 
the grating from whence we got our little gleam 
of light, lest a ball might roll in upon us. There 
we were for some hours, in total ignorance of what 
was to be our fate, or the fate of those above us. 
There was, however, no fainting, no screaming, 
nor folly amongst us ; for it is not on occasions of 
real trial that women in general behave weakly. 
As to myself, I can hardly say that I felt anything 
more than a sort of dull, dreary insensibility ; a 
kind of feeling which I have often experienced on 
very alarming occasions. It was quite dark, though 
I know not the hour, when notice was given us 
that all was over, and no mischief really done to 
“The Devonshire.” Then ensued a strange cere- 
mony ; for the men began to hoist up the women, 
instead of providing the ladders, which probably 
could not be immediately found. So the females 
were lifted from one man to another, as if they 
had been so many bales of goods. There were 
larger and smaller women amongst us than myself, 
but the men made no difference with any of us. 
When on deck the ladies all repaired to colonel 
Carr’s cabin, where we congratulated each other 
on the happy termination of the alarm, and much 
enjoyed some negus and biscuits. Miss Layards 
most kindly invited me to share their cabin, and 
Miss Louisa, who was all joy at our escape, kept 
us laughing almost all the remainder of the night 
with her amusing comments upon the affair. The 
morning report, however, somewhat depressed our 
spirits again; several of the gentlemen, amongst 
whom was Mr. Sherwood, had had very uncom- 
fortable nights. Being deprived of their cabins, 
they had, therefore, opportunity and leisure more 
closely to watch the enemies’ lights. At a little 


distance, and about midnight, they saw them sail | 
ahead and cross our track, getting to windward of 


us. At daylight they appeared to be preparing to 
renew the action; but it was suspected, however, 
that the frigate had met with some damage, and 
that she was repairing her masts. The third ship, 
which was a merchant ship, was no longer in their 
company. 

Several times the two vessels bore down as if to 
attack; but always stopped out of reach of our 
guns. Our admiral, followed by some Indiamen, 
made a show of pursuing them, but did not go far. 


Had we had the ships with us with which we had | 


lately parted, we should not have let them off as 
we did. , 

On the 8th, at daylight, the Frenchmen were 
no longer to be seen, and our captain sent on 
board the different ships of the fleet to ascertain 
what damage had been done. The riggings of 
“The Hope” and “ Cumberland” had been much 
cut. A Mr. Cook, on board “The Blenheim,” 








was killed; a private of the 67th had lost his life 
on board “ The Ganges ;” and a sergeant of our 
regiment had lost both his legs on board “ The 
Dorsetshire.” 

From that time we saw no more of the French, 
but we afterwards ascertained that we had made 
Lenois suffer so severely that he was glad to get 
away from us; that the man-of-war was “The 
Marengo,” of eighty guns, and the frigate “ La 
Belle Poule,” of forty. 





A LONDON RAILWAY STATION. 


Ir some respectable mandarin of Pekin, Whang 
Whampoo Fong, who has spent forty years in 
learning to read his Confucius, and who takes 
forty hours, and a trifle over, to travel (when he 
does travel, which is not very often—not more 
than once in a year at the most,) a distance of a 
hundred miles—if he could be suddenly caught up 
out of that opium-smelling snuggery of his, lighted 
by a single paper lantern, and dropped down in a 
London railway station at ten at night, say, dur- 
ing the arrival of one of the long trains—I wonder 
where he would think he was got to. How he 
would stare at the flaming gas-lights—at the glit- 
tering roof, with its light cross-work of iron bam- 
boo! How the sudden apparition of the monster 
engine, with its goggle eyes of fire, would bewilder 
the brains of the Chinaman! How he would | 
shrink from the approach of the sinuous leviathan | 
with thirty or forty stomachs, all disgorging at 
once their quota of men, women and children, 
amidst the bawling of countless voices, the lun- 
bering of luggage, the din of whips and wheels, 
and the hissing of that big tea-kettle with a fire 
in its belly, and its straight spout aloft in the air! 
Poor Whampoo Fong might think the whole affair 
a dream conjured up by the fumes of opium, and 
would certainly wish himself back again, away 
from the incomprehensible uproar, to the calm of 
the sober city of the celestial empire. | 

Yes, disciple of Confucius, it was a dream once, | 
and that not very long ago; but it is now the | 
realization of a dream, and, like a thousand other | 
things of less importance, which were all of them, 
at one period or other, dreams too, is as much a 
matter-of-fact affair as a cup of tea, a button, ora 
mandarin’s tail. 

A London railway station presents an aspect 
which constantly varies. At one hour you shall 
find it a cool promenade, where the footfall of the 

orter or the policeman reverberates from the 
fofty walls and the glazed roof in a silence broken | 
now and then by the thundering echoes of a heavy | 
hammer-stroke, or the crash of a ponderously- | 
loaded truck shunted suddenly into its place. The 
pleasant sunlight shimmers softly through the 
arching roof, and at the open end towards the 
country, you see the glistening rails winding on- | 
wards for miles, and converging to a point in the 
far perspective. As you stand gazing, a bell rings 
sonorously at your elbow, and, if your eyes are as 
sharp as those of the ringer, you will discern in the 
distance a dim speck, or a fitful wreath of silvery 
steam, which grows rapidly bigger and bigger as 
you look upon it, and soon, bursting upon the ear 
with its sharp iterations of the piston-stroke, gives 
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audible indication of its near approach. Another mi- 
nute, and the huge iron fabric, with its brazen pyra- 
mid, pauses majestically at your side—a hundred 
doors fly open, and a motley crowd of travellers, the 
majority of chun appear to be gentlemen in easy 
circumstances, unincumbered with luggage, alight 
on the broad flooring, and in a very few minutes 
are scattering themselves towards the city by va- 
rious routes. It is the morning train, which runs 
for the special convenience of commerce, and 
brings from their country residences to the mart of 
London, perhaps a hundred or more of her mer- 
chants, whose dulce domum may lie at the dis- 
tance of twenty, forty, sixty, or more miles from 
their places of business on 'Change. It is but a 
ride of an hour or so in a first-class carriage, soft 
with elastic cushions, purchased with the price of 
an annual ticket, whieh costs less than the differ- 
ence in housekeeping between a domestic establish- 
ment in London and one in the country, or by the 
seaside. So it happens, that with all her abnor- 
mal increase—and London increases at the rate of 
more than a thousand souls a month—a good por- 
tion of her inhabitants live out of town, and places 
are now rising into note, as the country residences 
of London merchants and tradesmen, which, be- 
fore the invention of railways, were no less than a 
day's journey from the metropolis. 

Tn two minutes from the entry of the train not 
asingle one of the passengers is to be seen. But 
now, on the other side of the platform another is 
preparing to go out—there is a series of indescrib- 
able snorting, grinding, and clanking sounds, 
mingled with loud bangs and explosive concussions, 
—carriages and trucks are punching one another 
in the ribs; and while these are boisterously 
getting into line, the crowd are squeezing and 
jamming for precedence at the little trap-doors 
where the tickets are procured, and then they file 
off to the platform to secure places. ‘“‘ First class 
toB——!” “ Here you are, sir!” ‘ Second-class 
to T——!” “That’s your carriage—Where do 
you want to go sir?” “To A——” “ Into that 
carriage, and then you won’t have to change, sir.” 


resounding on all sides; and now comes the news- 
boy, and mingles his shrill treble with the “ manly 
voice” of the officiating police—‘* Who's for the 
Times ?—this morning’s ‘limes!—Want the Ad- 
vertiser, sir P——Who’s for the Illustrated News? 
supplement and all for sixpence!—Times! here! 
Times, Times! Times! Pa-a-par! ainy of the 
morning papers !”” 
while he serves a customer, but bawls, and sells, 
and gives change, and bites the sixpences to taste 
if they are of the real mint flavour, “all under 
one” as he would say. But the train doesn’t staré 
yet, and old travellers know that well enough, and 
are in no hurry to take their seats after they have 
secured them by depositing their wrappers in a 
corner. There stand a group of them at the book- 
stall, if it is allowable to call a shop with five thou- 
sand volumes, all new, a book-stall;—they are 
picking out something to amuse them by the way. 
A hundred miles or two will keep them five or 
six hours in the carriage, and they must have 
something to pass away the time. When travellers 


| were few it would have paid nobody to keep a 


k-shop to supply them with literature; but since 


The boy doesn’t stop shouting | 





travellers have multiplied by thousands, owing 
to the conveniences which railways have afforded 
them, multitudes have taken to reading who never 
read before. The result of this is visible and 
prominent in every department of literature, but 
chiefly, we fear, in that of fiction and what is termed 
light reading. Looking at it in a commercial point 
of view, there can be but little doubt that the 
railroad has been the means of at least doubling 
the number of books printed and published; not 
that by any means half the books sold are sold at 
railway stations, though there are few railway 
stations without their bookstall; but the habit of 
reading in railways has created new classes of 
readers, and spread the taste for reading, and 
awakened so general a desire for the accumulation 
of books, that myriads of volumes are now sold 
elsewhere, which, but for railway reading, would 
not have been sold at all. Looking at this new 
fact in a moral light, its aspect is not so pleasant 
as it might be, inasmuch as no small amount of 
literary rubbish travels by the rail, and a consider- 
able quantity besides which might be designated 
as something much worse. But we are mending 
in this respect of late; works of the very best class 
are now to be found on the railway stalls; and 
there are hopes that the grand means of intercom- 
munication may one day become the channel also 
of an uncorrupted literature. 

But now jangles the bell for starting, and alread 
the long train makes a few fitful and sluggish 
movements; the laggards leap through the open 
doors, each of which the porter shuts with a bang 
as they defile past him. Before the whole of the 
train has left the shelter of the roof, it has quick- 
ened almost to a running pace—the guard jumps 
into his seat—and whiz! it is off—diminishes gra- 
dually to a speck, and is seen no more. 

But yonder comes another in sight, and clang 
goes the bell again; and now we see, as the train 
wheels round a swelling curve in the line, that it 
is one of unusual length, consisting of something 
like fifty carriages, and drawn by two engines. It 


|is the excursion train from a town nearly a 
Such questions and directions are sounding and | 


hundred miles off, and it brings above a thou- 
sand holiday makers on a visit to London, and 
will take them all back again the day after to- 
morrow, or this day week, at the cost of five shil- 
lings a head for both journeys. They come on 
but slowly, for, owing to the momentum of their 
mass, which is not much less than a quarter of a 
mile in length, the engineers are compelled to be 
cautious, and to shut off their steam at a long dis- 
tance from the stopping-place. What a prodigious 
clamour they make, to be sure! Every carriage is 
choke-full of heads and bundles or carpet-bags, 
which is all the luggage allowed. Now the doors 
are open, and the merry babel breaks loose. Tom 
is bellowing for Jack, who is at the other end of 
the train; and Betty is staring about for Mary, 
who ought to have come in the same carriage with 
her, but somehow strayed into another. Yonder 
is a red-faced mother, with four young lasses, pal- 
pable peas of the same pod, clutching on to her 
gown, while she looks about wildly for the fifth. 
There is a knot of hobbledehoys broke away from 
home for the first time, with money in their 

kets, and all their own masters. Here comes 
Tim Goble the carrier, stooping as he walks, 
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as though afraid of striking his head against the 
awning of his cart. -“ What, Tim,” says a super- 
annuated crone, “ be you comed too?” “ Kes a be,” 
says Tim, “had’n a thort to zee yow tho’ Missis 
Grimes.” “O, t’ missus gied I a ticket—her zed 
I zhoud zee Lunnun avore I died, an’ zo I be comed 
—but a han’t zeed much on’t benow!”’ Tim escorts 
the old dame off, letting the more active crowd 
bustle past him. On they go by hundreds, and in 
five minutes the population of the distant borough 
is swallowed up by omnivorous London, like the 
dripping contents of a summer cloud by the ocean. 

They are scarcely gone when a luggage train is 
sighted, and soon heard thundering in the distance. 
If you look out a-head you will see a sort of pan- 
tomime performing by a couple of men with green 
and red flags, while another pulls away at an iron 
bar rising at an angle from the ground. The 
goods train as it advances turns its long trail off 
into a siding, and disappears beneath a huge 
barrack-like shed. 

Now the express train is getting ready to start : 
a few carriages only of the first and second-class, and 
a proportionately smaller number of passengers, are 
in the habit of flying across the country at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour. There is a savour of the 
gentleman in the negligent garb as well as in the 
demeanour of the engineer, who pulls out a duplex 
watch to note the exact time, as he gives the neces- 
sary directions to the stoker. A party of ladies 
and gentlemen are shut into the first-class carriages 
a few commercial travellers climb into the second 
~—the inspector gives a shrill whistle, the doors are 
shut, and off glides the express, coughing slowly 
at first, but soon accelerating to the swiftness of 
an arrow—and vanishes out of sight. 

We need not stay to sec more trains go out or 
come in; it would be but a repetition of what we 
have already seen. Nor need we linger in the 
handsome refreshment-room, where parties wait- 
ing may solace themselves with delicate viands— 
nor in the lost property room, where those who 
have left their chattel behind them in the carriage 
may chance to recover it again on the payment of 
a trifling fee—nor among the crowd of cabs and 
omnibuses in the yard, where some of the excur- 
sionists are scrambling for places almost before they 
have made up their minds where to go. But be- 
fore quitting the subject, we may as well contrast 
the railway station in London with a certain rail- 
way station on the skirts of an inland village 
where we have been in the habit of occasionally 
rusticating in the summer months. 

This country station is a small red brick house 
of four rooms, with a little patch of garden-ground 
inclosed from the bank of the iron-way; and its 
platform is formed of a few planks only, in front 
of the ticket-room, which serves for luggage and 
waiting-room as well. A single rail only runs past 
it, and the line is worked on what is called “ the 
red-stick system ;” that is, no engineer is allowed, 
under penalty of instant dismissal, to pass on to 


the single line unless he has possession of a cer- | 
tain baton painted a bright red; and as there is | 


but one of these batons in existence, collisions are 


thus rendered impossible. The whole staff at the 
station consists of one man, who prints the tickets, 


thing. “Sir,” said he to us, one day, “ it ain’t a 

easy place altogether. You see, as the line crosses 
| the turnpike-road on a level, I’ve got to get up in 
| the night to let everybody through as comes a horse. 
| back, or with gigs and carts and that. Last Satur. 
| day night I come down nine times in my night-dress 
| to let the farmers through coming from —— mar- 
‘ket; they stays after the market is over, and 
| drinks, and comes home late. Now, when you got 
to do that in the winter, you see, it’s apt to give 
a feller the roomatiz, an’I gets it very bad some- 
times.” 

* Did you ever have any accident ? ” we asked. 

“Never, nothing fatal, sir. Once I lost my gate 
—that was a curious thing—that was.” 

1 don’t understand you.” 

* You see, sir, I used to bar the railway, accord- 
ing to my instructions, after the last train went 
past—about half-past one in the morning—leaving 
the road open for the farmers, who generally gets 
up betimes. Well, one morning when I come down || 
at seven o'clock, I found the gate wasn’t there— 
neither open nor shut, but clean gone—nothing || 
but the post left. I couldn’t make out what was 
gone wi’ it—'twas too big to steal, and too heavy, 
I couldn’t make it out no-how. However, when 
the train came in from B——, I heered all about it 
—they’d got the gate there, miles off. It seems a 
train was sent express about something: they 
never. thought of letting me know anything of || 
it—besides we had no telegraph there. On comes || 
the express at fifty miles an hour—rips the gate 
off the hinges without the engineer knowing any- 
thing about it, and carries it away, hanging on to 
the buffers, to B——, where they first found out 
what was done. “Twas lucky the engine wasn't 
throwed off the rails.” 

“What wages do you get for your attendance, 
night and day ’” 

“ Twelve shillings a week. Not much, you may 
think, sir, for 2 man with a wife and children to 
maintain; but then I live in a good house, rent- 
free, and there’s a bit o’ garden. I should likea || 
little more, but there’s a pretty many as would be 
glad to take what I got, if I were foolish enough 
to throw it up.” 

So much by way of contrast. 

It is at a London station, perhaps, that we are 
likeliest to form an adequate idea of the marvellous 
amount of travelling which takes place in our day. || 
The increased facilities of locomotion have already 
effected an immense change in all orders of society. | 
No doubt the change is mainly for the better ; but |, 
the same total of good originating from the use of 
the iron road is not unaccompanied by correspond. | 
ing evils. The wondrous despatch of which rail- 
way travelling is the great example, is recklessly | 
imitated in all our concerns. The go-ahead priv- | 
ciple has, in too many cases, knocked down and || 
pushed aside principles of more value. We are 
forgetting the old axiom, “ Fair and softly goes || 
far,” in our anxiety to go fast; and we pay the || 
penalty by smashes and collisions, commercial and 
financial, which would have alarmed as much the 
moral sense of our forefathers, as the deplorable 
slaughters which have occasionally disgraced the 
management of railways would have outraged 





takes and accounts for the money, distributes par- | their good old-fashioned estimation of the value of 
cels and goods arriving, and, in short, does every- | life and limb. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Two extremes should be avoided in the control of | 
a household. The one is, breaking the spirit of | 


children by rigorous severity. Against this evil 
St. Paul warns us: “ Fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger, lest they be discouraged.” Do 
not magnify every trifle into an offence. Let 
not your brow contract a settled frown, nor go on 
endlessly finding fault. Take care lest you make 

our home repulsive, and your presence rather to 
- shunned. By this inexorable severity you may 
work mischief in your child’s mind, which no sub- 
sequent kindness can repair. In this element of 
frowns and displeasure he may contract a melan- 
choly spirit that will wither every spring of joy, 
infect your family circle like a leprosy, and inflict 
a lasting wound upon your own comfort. 


| yet their progress and issue none can mistake 
| or resist. Equally certain and surprising are the 
triumphs of gentleness. It assumes nothing, yet 
it can disarm the stoutest opposition; it yields, 
but yielding is the element of its strength; it 
endures, but in this warfare victory is not gained 
by doing, but by suffering.* 





ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER, THE 
AMERICAN STATESMAN. 
Just before he died, and after his recovery was 
despaired of, one of his physicians approached his 
bedside, and asked how he found himself. “I 
feel like the jackdaw on the church-steeple,” was 
the strange reply. The physician withdrew sadly 
from the bedside to another part of the room, 





But the other extreme is more common, and | 
still more fatal—wndue indulgence. I do not | 
recollect an instance in Scripture history of a | 
child’s character being damaged by parental disci- 
pline which was too severe; whereas, the families 
| of Lot, of Jacob, of David, as well as Eli, will 

supply sad specimens. of the mischiefs of over- 

indulgence. The great thing to aim atin the 

formation of children’s character is, to teach them 
| to govern themselves. Train their minds as you 
| do their bodies. Your aim in teaching them to 
| walk is, that they may be able to walk well with- 
| out you. But until they can walk you must show 
| them how—lend your help, and exercise their 
| strength. Just so you must teach them “how to 
walk and to please God.” But the first great 
element of self-discipline is to make conscience, 
not feeling and fancy, the rule they must go by. 
“Whatever else you teach or omit to teach your 
children,” said the Rev. T. Scott, “fail not to 
teach them subjection, and that to the mother as 
well as the father. This is as essential to their 
own welfare, temporal and eternal, as to that of 
the family, the church, and the state. Establish- 
ing authority—which is quite consistent with kind- 
ness and affection—so that from childhood they 
shall never deliberately think of having or doing 
what a parent disapproves; this is the greatest 
safeguard you can place around young persons. 
Subjection to authority is God’s ordinance, essen- 
tial to the belief and practice of religion. If it be 
true,” he adds, “ that there are more pious women 
than men,” he ascribed it much to this cireum- 
stance, that “they are more used to restraint and 
subjection.”’** 





THE POWER OF GENTLENESS. 


Few persons are sufficiently aware of the power 


of gentleness. It is slow in working, but infal- 
lible in its results. It makes no noise; it neither 
invites attention nor provokes resistance ; but it is 
God’s great law, in the moral as in the natural 
world, for accomplishing great results. The pro- 
gressive dawn of day, the flow of the tide, the 
lapse of time, the changes of the seasons—these 
are carried on by slow and imperceptible degrees, 





* From an admirable little work on “ Married Life,” by 


re - B. Mackenzie, w.a. London: Jackson, Islington 
Teen, 


where some members of the family were standing 
together, and, shaking his head, confessed his ap- 
prehensions that the brain of the dying statesman 
was affected—that the stately oak was perishing at 
the top. He could see no method in the answer 
which the question had received. One of the 
ladies present, who knew Mr. Webster better, did 
not believe his mind was wandering; and, quietly 
stepping to his bedside, asked him what he meant 
by saying he felt “ like the jackdaw on the church- 
steeple!” ‘Why Cowper; Cowper’s delightful 
translation of one of Vincent Bourne’s little 
poems, entitled ‘The Jackdaw.’’” We annex a 
copy of the verses, which some of our readers 
may have forgotten, or never read, that they may 
perceive the perfect fitness and point of the reply. 


THE JACKDAW. 
There is a bird who, by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church, 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch 
And dormitory too. 


Above the steeple shines a plate, 

That turns and turns to indicate 
From what point blows the weather. 

Look up, your brain begins to swim, 

Tis in the clouds—that pleases him ; 
He chooses it the rather. 


Fond of the speculative height, 

Thither he wings his airy flight, 
And thence securely sees 

The bustle and the rarce-show 

That occupy mankind below. 
Secure and at his ease. 


You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
Of future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 
No; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 


He sees that this great round-about, 
The world, with all its motley rout— 
Church, army, physic, law— 
Its custom and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his, 
And says—what says he ?—Caw! 


Thrice happy bird! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between ’em. 








* From the same work, 
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A Suerp-nounting ApventurE.— The following 
spirited sketch of a most novel pursuit in the mountains 
of Armenia is full of interest. We are indebted to Mr. 
Curzon’s entertaining and instructive work for it. “The 
wild sheep of Armenia,” he says, “is in size, shape, and 
colour like the doe of the fallow-deer, only it has two short 
horns bending backwards, like those of a goat. The 
strength and agility of this most nimble creature are 
astonishing; they are more difficult of approach than the 
chamois of the Alps. I have usually seen them in pairs, 
but was never able to get ashot. I brought three skins 
and several heads of this rare animal to Europe, out of 
which one stuffed specimen was made up in the British 
Museum ; it is, I believe, the only one extant. The method 
employed to hunt this sheep is to climb to the highest 
summit of a mountain, and then cautiously approaching 
the edges of the cliffs, to peep down with a telescope into 
the gorges and ravines below, where, if you have luck, you 
may see the sheep capering about on the ledges of the pre- 
cipice, jumping, standing on a stone on their hind legs to 
reach a little tuft of herbage, and playing the most curious 
antics, for no perceptible reason, unless it is that they find 
their digestion improved by taking a considerable deal of 
exercise. In these gymnastics the hunter must participate 
to a great extent in Siocon the tracks of the jumpingest 
creatures than he can ever have to deal with. It requires 
much activity, and.a good head, for looking over a height, 
to attempt to come up with them, and many a sad acci- 
dent has occurred to the adventurous sportsman in this 
pursuit. I myself have been in some awkward situations : 
once particularly, having let myself down by the roots of a 
kind of juniper on to the ledge of a tremendous precipice, 
I found there was no way further down, and, what was of 
more consequence, no way up again, for the roots of the 
stunted tree were above my reach. A hunter—a Laz, or a 
native of Lazistaun—was with me, and when we had done 
watching the two sheep scampering off out of shot below, 
we looked at the place we were on, and then in each other’s 
We were in the same scrape as the 


faces in blank disrady. 
emperor Maximilian got into in the Tyrol, only, there 
being no saints about in the mountains of Lazistaun, we 
had no expectation of being assisted by a spirited or a 


spiritual goatherd, as he was. After a good deal of pan- 
tomime, which would have puzzled any bird who might be 
wondering at out manceuvres—for we did not understand 
each other’s language—we took off our boots, all our outer 
clothes, and our arms and rifles, and tied them in a bundle ; 
then I planted myself firmly, with my face to the wall of 
the cliff, sticking my rifle into a crevice to give me more 
steadiness, and the hunter climbed carefully up my back 
on to my shoulders till he got hold of the roots of the tree ; 
the tree shook, and plenty of stones and dirt fell upon my 
head, while the hunter scrambled into the trunk, and he 
was safe. He sat down a while to rest, and then hauled 
up the clothes and guns with our shawls that we had taken 
off from round our waists; a gentle qnalm came over me 
at this moment, for fear he should be off with my, to him, 
very valuable spoils, and leave me in peace upon the shelf. 
But he was a true man, as a hunter generally is; so, after 
a variety of signs and gesticulations to each other, as to 
how it was to be done, he lugged me up, first by the 
shawls, and then by hand, until I could reach the roots of 
the tree. Here there was only room for one, so he climbed 
higher, and, after some wonderful positions, struggles, kicks, 
and scrambling, I got back amongst the roots, then up the 
trunk of the old gnarled juniper, or whatever it was, and 
at last upon a slope, partaking much of that character 
which, in the states of the free and independent slave- 
dealers over the water, is called slantindicular. Here we 
both lay down. As for me, I was quite faint with giddi- 
ness and hard kicking, with nothing under me to kick at; 
but soon we picked up our effects, put on our boots, &c., 
scrambled, slid, and climbed about again after some more 
sheep ; but by reason of their having two pair of legs each, 
and each pair better adapted to present circumstances than 
our one pair each, they always got away, and we came 
down the mountain muttonless and hungry for that day, 
not sorry to find a famous good supper in the tent, in our 
eucampment by the trout stream, in the valley of Tortoom.” 





*? 

Mount Erna.—We stood now 3500 feet above the 
Mediterranean. But how shall I describe the magnificent 
and terrific scene around us! We were in the midst of 
the grandest volcanic amphitheatre in the world. Its en- 
tire circuit, including the great chasm through which we 
had ascended, must be twenty miles; the circuit of the 
area immediately around us was five or six miles; the 
longest diameter, including a portion of the way of access, 
is nine miles; the diameter at the place where we stood 
three miles. Three-fourths of the area was inclosed by 
walls of black lava rock, in almost perpendicular clifts and 
precipices, which mounted from 1000 to 3600 feet in ele. 
vation above the floor of the place where we stood. The 
precipices were buttressed and seemingly supported by 
innumerable enormous dykes, or projecting walls, standing 
out almost at right angles. The main walls receded into 
deep vertical grooves, and in these the snow, wide above the 
narrowing as it descended, came down 3500 feet to the 
very floor of this vast area of one of the neablest amphi- 
theatres that nature ever formed. These snows were joined 
above to the thick and wide mantle of winter, from which 
they were projected, while their superior portions still 
invested with the ice the awful dome that impended almost 
over our heads. The terminating cone, the very vertex of 
the mountain, was visible over the cliffs, rising 3500 fect 
above their upper edge, and as the walls of rock were also 
3500 feet high, the dome and cone of Etna rose nearly one 
mile and a half vertically above the bottom of the Val del 
Bove, in which we stood. 

The grandeur of this scene far surpassed all powers of 
description. As before remarked, it is a vast volcanic 
amphitheatre, with almost vertical walls of ragged rock, 
black and forbidding. The area has been a scene of the 
most tremendous action of fire. Compared with this 
natural amphitheatre of Etna, the Coliseum of Rome is a 
toy. The area of the Val del Bove would contain 10,000 
such Coliseums, and London itself could be included in its 
vast capacity. It has been well remarked that, compared 
with Etna, Vesuvius is a cabinet volcano. There lies the 
Val del Bove, amidst the awful solitudes of Etna; itself | 
desolate by internal fire, its enormous piles of lava, and its 
now quiet volcanic cones, attesting that below is the focus 
of latent energy. Still this area is depressed far below the 
giant power, the great cone of Etna, that, in close proxi- 
mity, impends over it, and holds it, as a vassal, in subjec- 
tion. In some future eruption, Etna’s cone may pour into 
this profound gulf such floods of molten rock as may fill it 
again up to the general slope of the great dome, or convert 
it into an overflowing fountain of fire—Professor Silli- 
man’s Visit to Europe in 1861. 

Vast Size or Lonpon ILusTRATED.—London ex- 
tends over an area of 78,029 acres, or 122 square miles, and 
the number of its inhabitants, rapidly increasing, was two 
millions three hundred and sixty-two thousands two hun- 
dred and thirty-six (2,362,236) on the day of the last 
census. A conception of this vast mass of people may be 
formed by the fact that, if the metropolis was surrounded 
by a wall, having a north gate, a south gate, an east gate, 
and a west gate, and each of the four gates was of sufficient | 
width to allow a column of persons to pass out freely four | 
abreast, and a peremptory necessity required the immediate 
evacuation of the city, it could not be accomplished under 
four-and-twenty hours, by the expiration of which time | 
the head of each of the four columns would have advanced 
ano less distance than seventy-five miles from their re- | 
spective gates, all the people being in close file, four deep. 

heshire’s Results of the Census. 


Density or Porpunation.—The 624 registration dis- 
tricts of England and Wales, classed in an order of density, 
range from 185,751 persons to the square mile, in the east 
London district, to 18 only in Northumberland. In all 
London, the number of persons to a square mile, in 1851, 
was 19,375. In 1801, the people of England were on an 
average 153 yards asunder; in 1851, only 108 yards 
asunder. The mean distance between their houses in 1801 
was 362 yards; in 1851, only 252 yards. In Lundon, the 
average proximity in 1801 was 21 yards; in 1851, only 14 
yards.—Cheshire’s Results of the Census. 









































